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WHAT A POLICEMAN DOES TO EARN HIS $18 A WEEK 

Despite the Popular Notion, His Work Is Far From Easy. 

The common supposition that the policeman has "an easy thing of it" is about as well 
founded in fact as the equally general report that the moon is made of Roquefort cheese and that 
millions of little maggots work day and night to keep it in good condition. 

The fact of the matter is that probably no other profession has such long hours, so many 
or so arduous duties, or so much unpleasantness. The man who goes on the force with ideas to 
the contrary, as many young men fresh from the country do, will be sadly left. 

Everyone of the "finest" is supposed to be at work at least nine and a half or ten hours a 
day. And this does not count extra time, which is frequently called for, nor the hour and a half at 
luncheon. 

There are three divisions in the police world — A, B and C. The members of the first are 
on duty during the day; those of the second during the night. The third is a supernumerary sort of 
body, which relieves the other two, filling up the crevices of time left by luncheon, and so on, in 
the 24 hours. From the third also is drawn the "reserve" squad. 

The members of Division A go on duty at 8 o'clock in the morning. They are relieved for 
one and a half hours for the midday meal and then stay on until 7 in the evening. 

THE NIGHT DIVISION. 

As those of A come into the station by squads in the evening their brethren of B go out. 
The station at this time is like a rookery or crow's retreat at nightfall, with its squads of dark- 
coated men flying in and out in their systematic way. The men of this second division have a 
straight run of nine hours, ending at 4 the next morning. 

It is at this time that Division C steps in. Its members relieve those of B, and stay on until 
relieved in turn by the day men four hours later. Then they go home until 12 o'clock. At that hour 
they are sent out to relieve the day men from this hour until 3 o'clock, taking half of the division 
at a time. 

The duties of C division do not stop at this routine of relief, however. A member of it 
spends one week out of every four "on reserve." He reports at 7 in the evening then, and is not 
through until 8 o'clock the next morning. He does not go out with the luncheon squads at noon, 
but he has his usual stretch from 4 until 8 in the morning. 

The duties of the "reserve" men are to go to theatres, balls, and so on, and wherever an 
extra squad of men is required in the face of an emergency. If a big fire should break out, to 
illustrate this last point, members of this body would assist the district men in keeping order at it. 



The work of Division B is said to be the most exhausting of all physically. "Day is made 
to work in, night for sleeping," an experienced officer explained last week. The actual routine of 
work is not difficult, however. 

All that the night man has to do is to guard the peace. He does not have the perplexing 
small cares that the day man has. He does not make many arrests comparatively, but those that 
he does make are usually more important than those made at other times, for graver crimes are 
committed in the dark hours than in the light. 

MUCH LOSS OF SLEEP. 

Of course, the amount of work that a night man has to do depends altogether upon the 
locality in which he is. If at Mount Vernon Place, for instance — the most peaceful spot in the 
city — his duties hardly ever require more than the faithful patrol of his beat or directions 
occasionally to some convivial homecomer of how and where to find home. 

The same man placed in the Chestnut street district or in "the Meadow" — where 
Lieutenant Dempsey fought his famous fights — would be forced to make many petty arrests for 
disturbance of the peace. 

Suppose a night man does make an arrest, however. He will have to appear at the hearing 
next morning. His case comes up with a number of others. It may be 1 1 or 12 o'clock before be 
is able to go home. He has come to the courtroom, to wait his turn, at 9 o'clock in the morning. 

Then he has been on duty two or three hours more than usual. The rest that he should 
have gotten during the day has been so broken into that his regular round that night will tell on 
him greatly. This is a common occurrence. 

In especially troublesome districts night men have had to appear in court several 
mornings in succession, losing almost all their sleep during that time. Whenever anything of this 
sort comes to the ears of the captain, however, he usually gives a day for recuperation. 
Sometimes this is impossible, if there is anything going on that requires the full force or if the 
man's duties are of a character that a substitute could not fill. 

A COP'S MANY DUTIES. 

There is a general idea that the policeman in the daytime has little more to do than to 
stand on a corner and swing his club or flirt with the passing nursemaids. 

Possibly these two things are part of his duties, having become that from custom, as they 
add to the dignity, leisure and idea of reserve force of the man, but he has in addition many small 
details of routine that would tax the most gifted person to to remember in their entirety. He has to 
know all of the city statutes, with their amendments, and he must see that they are enforced. 

If there is ice on the pavement or in the gutter of some careless housekeeper he must 
notify her of this fact, and see that either it is removed or the housekeeper is punished. If a dog is 
allowed to run loose without a license the owner must be notified and warned. 

His beat is just as long as the night man's and with this exhausting mass of details he has 
more to do. But he does not have to work in the dark or out of hours. 
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It is difficult to make a distinction in any of these classes, however. The day man swears 
that his duties are pleasantest when he is in a good humor and worse when he is bad-tempered, 
and this holds true of all the others as well. 

Possibly those of division "C" have a better right to kick, from an outsider's standpoint, 
than anybody else. They have such broken hours and their work is altogether such a scrappy 
mixture of day and night that it should he unspeakably trying mentally, nervously and physically. 

They don't make many arrests, comparatively, and they have little of that tiresome 
routine that engages the man of the first class, but the mere fact of having such irregular work is 
by itself enough to overbalance these two considerations. 

WORK OF THE SERGEANTS. 

The sergeants have the same hours as their men. They do not have to appear at a trial, 
except when they have personally made an arrest or led a raid. While they probably work just as 
long — extra duty and all counted — as the men under them, they are able to order their time to a 
great degree for themselves and thus save themselves much. 

Every district has two round-sergeants, these alternately take night and day work in one- 
month periods. The hours during the day are 7 o'clock in the morning until 7 o'clock in the 
evening, with an hour and a half for lunch. Those for night are 7 o'clock in the evening to 5 
o'clock in the morning, without intermission. The night stretch is letter liked usually, as, despite 
its disadvantages of being on duty while you should be sleeping, It contains less actual work and 
is shorter. 

The two lieutenants alternate as do the round sergeants. Their shifts are from 7 to 7 
o'clock, with an hour and a half in the day for lunch. 

The hardest-worked man of all in the station house is the captain, no doubt, as he is 
always on duty. Nominally he works only during the day, but in reality he is busy at almost any 
hour in the 24. No matter what goes in his district, and no matter when, he is held responsible, 
and this fact makes him a light sleeper and an extraordinarily vigilant, energetic workman. 

The schedule of one captain's day as given by him last week Is as follows: 

7 A.M. —Arrival at station; review of events of night. 

7.45— Roll-call; detailing squads for the day. 

9 to 1 1— Tramping around the district to various places that need attention. 

1 1.45-Roll-call for division C. 

12:00 to 2— Lunch, if nothing else is doing. 

2 to 6.45 — Business at station-house and in district. 

6.45 — Roll-call for division B. Detailing members of reserve to various offices. 
8P.M.-Offforthe night. 
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IN TIMES OF STORM. 



During the great fire here there was not a police captain in the city that got two-hours' 
sleep for four days. Very often some crisis arises which keeps them collectively or singly from 
their rest for many hours. Since they have no one to relieve them they are not able to make up for 
strength lost. 

In addition to these routine duties there are considerations of danger and unpleasantness 
that keep life on the force from being the sinecure it is popularly supposed to be. An officer runs 
risk of physical injury every time he makes an arrest, and if he does his duty he always has many 
enemies, who would like nothing better than an opportunity to put him out of the way without 
being caught. 

For illustrations of this one has only to look over the records of the department, see the 
number of minor injuries incurred in the discharge of duty — the killing of the officer in the 
Northwestern district about five years ago and that of the officer on Whatcoat street even later 
than this, and many other things of this sort. 

This element of danger from treacherous enemies is by no means so slight as is often 
supposed. And it is a factor that the individual must usually deal with according to his own 
methods. The following story told by a retired officer, who was one of the most efficient men 
that ever swung a baton in his day, illustrates this: 

"I picked up a noisy nigger on Pressman street one night. He had a bunch of friends who 
followed me. Another officer met me and got on the other side of the prisoner, who was 
somewhat refractory. 

"All of a sudden something struck me on the back of the head. I felt the blood run down 
under my collar. 

" 'You go on,' I said to my comrade. 'He's gentle now.' 

"Then I turned around on the crowd and whipped out my revolver. 

" 'If one of you black beasts come a step forward I'll kill him,' I said, and I meant every 

word. 

"None of them experimented, and none of them waited to see if anyone would 
experiment. They all took to their heels. 

A GOOD MORAL EFFORT. 

"I got information after a while of who it was that threw the brick. I wasn't able to use the 
man that told me, because he was afraid. So I went up the street and lay for my man outside of a 
saloon I knew he was in. 

"I waited in the shadow of a wagon until long after 12 o'clock. It was in the days before 
saloons had to close at midnight. After a while the negro came out half drunk and swearing. I 
made a dive for him and then he saw me. He took to his heels down Presstman street with me 
after him. 
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"I was fresh and the nigger wasn't. He saw that I was going to catch him after a while. 
And suddenly he turned and ran straight toward me with head down. I lifted my stick and waited 
until he got within striking distance. Then I brought it down with all my strength on his wool. He 
fell limp as a rag at my feet. 

"Then, I dragged him into an alley right at hand and beat him for 5 or 10 minutes. I 
nearly killed him, I guess. He'll never get such a wearing out as that again. I heard windows 
going up all around me and voices asking what was the trouble, but nobody could see me 
because I was in the alley. 

"You see I couldn't use the nigger that gave me the information. And the moral effect of 
the action I did take was far better than a court trial would have been, anyhow." 

Sometimes an officer has to arrest a friend. This is one of the unpleasantest parts of his 
work. It is only seldom that the friend does not believe that he should have been given warning 
beforehand or that some other indulgence should have been shown him. 

But beyond all this in the indictment against being a guardian of the peace is the charge 
that he is always on duty, in theory, whether he is actually wearing a uniform and is on his beat 
or not. 

That is to say that if on a holiday of his own an officer in "cits" should see a violation of 
the law it would be his place to put the offender under arrest. This is an embarrassing possibility 
for a day's outing. 

ALL MUST KEEP SOBER. 

Again, no member of the force is supposed to touch an intoxicant, whether off duty or on. 
This rule is never made to apply very strictly. If a well-conducted patrolman in civilian clothes in 
off hours buys a drink and pays for it, there is no commission in the world, not even Baltimore's 
new broom, that would indict him. If he accepts a drink as a graft that is another matter, as such 
an action would lessen his efficiency as a guardian of the peace. 

If an officer, by any means, renders himself liable to the penalties of the law he is likely 
to be dismissed from the force. His offense may he slight, but if attention is called to it he must 
be made to suffer severely, that the moral front of the whole force may be maintained. 

Finally, a policeman may be called on at any time to serve in plain clothes. This is a very 
disagreeable assignment and one that is universally unpopular. It is filled with danger and it has 
all the unpleasantness that always goes with the use of authority without visible right. 

For instance, if you should try to break into a saloon in which the law was being violated 
on Sunday, in civilian clothes, the proprietor could shoot you and go scot-free, even supposing 
you were only doing your duty, if he would swear that he did not know who you were. 

It is impossible to enumerate all of the small annoyances of the bluecoat's believed- to- 
be-rosy path. He is held to be a directory, an encyclopedia, a dictionary and a general storehouse 
of miscellaneous information always. And most absurd complaints are brought to him at all 
times. He is asked to adjust family quarrels. Altogether his life is burdened with petty things. 
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So, if you are thinking of becoming a policeman to get an "easy job," think twice, and 
then don't. 
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